GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The processor is reminded once again 
there is no Walsh Healey exemption 
under Government Contract for 1954 
packs. That means that all work per- 
formed under Government Contract for 
more than $10,000 is subject to the over- 
time requirement for hours over 8 per 
day and 40 per week. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the Quar- 
termaster and the Veterans Administra- 
tion will hold up the issue of bids until 
after the pack, or whether they will be 
issued now as planned. Even so, some 
canners have received invitations. Not 
too many canners will want to operate 
under the over-time provisions of the 
Act, no matter how attractive this busi- 
ness may otherwise be and they will 
probably withhold offers until pack is 
completed. 


Also there are other stipulations that 
should be noted carefully. For instance, 
one invitation, already issued, calls for 
outside coating of cans, cost of which is 
high. “Look before you leap” is the ad- 
vice of this column. 


Most readers know that “small busi- 
ness” (less than 500 employees) get 50% 
of Military Requirements of canned 
fruits and vegetables this year provided 
the price is right. Ordinarily the 500 
limit applies at the time a bid is sub- 
mitted. Secretary Verhulst of Wisconsin 
pointed out the wide fluctuation of em- 
ployment in the canning industry and 
received a ruling from the Regional Di- 
rector of the Small Business Administra- 
tion that his members could qualify if 
average employment for a year fell under 
the 500 mark. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES 


Members of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and the House 
Committee on Agriculture studying the 
Legislation are: 


SENATE COMMITTEE—Aiken, Ver- 
mont, Chairman; Young, North Dakota; 
Thye, Minnesota; Hickenlooper, Iowa; 
Mundt,. South Dakota; Williams, Dela- 
ware; Schoeppel, Kansas; Welker, Idaho; 
Ellender, Sr., Louisiana; Johnston, South 
Carolina; Holland, Florida; Anderson, 
New Mexico; Eastland, Mississippi; 
Clements, Kentucky; Humphrey, Minne- 
sota, 


HOUSE COMMITTEE—Hope, Kansas, 
Chairman; Andresen, Minnesota; Hill, 
Colorado; Hoeven, Iowa; Simpson, IIli- 
nois; Bramblett, California; Dague, 
Penns) lvania; Harvey, Indiana; Lovre, 
South Dakota; Belcher, Oklahoma; Mce- 
Intire, Maine; Golden, Kentucky; Wil- 
liams, New York; King, Pennsylvania; 
Harrison, Nebraska; Wampler, Virginia; 
Farrin gton, Hawaii; Cooley, North Caro- 
_ lina; Poage, Texas; Grant, Alabama; 
Gathings, Arkansas; McMillan, South 
Carolina; Abernathy, Mississippi; Albert, 
Oklahoma; Abbitt, Virginia; Polk, Ohio; 
Sutton, Tennessee; Wheeler, Georgia; 
Thompson, Texas; Jones, Missouri; Her- 
long, Jr., Florida; Bartlett, Alaska; 
Fernos-Isern, Puerto Rico. 
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GROWERS HELP NEEDED —Back in the September 7 issue of this 
ON MARKETING ORDERS publication, this column spoke of the 

evils of marketing orders suggesting that 
the industry be prepared to fight Legislation providing for such control of 
Canning crops. In the March 15 issue we had more to say on this important 
subject and carried a feature article by Professor Kross of the University of 
Wisconsin, evaluating the effect on the processor. Last week in our Editorial 
Report of the N. C. A. Board of Directors Meeting the subject was covered 
once again. Those who have read that report and those who have read N. C. A. 
Copies of Testimony presented before the Agricultural Committees of House 
and Senate in opposition to marketing orders as well as those who have heard 
from their State and Regional Association Secretaries know that a grand job 
of presenting the industry case has been done. The gimmick is that a natural 
reaction to those reports would be for the individual to reason that the problem 
has been cared for handsomely. At the risk of boring the reader, let’s look 
into this subject a bit further, for it is an extremely important issue. 

First off it will be noted that Secretary of Agriculture Benson in a pre- 
pared statement said that he would be willing to talk the matter over further 
with industry representatives. But in his “off the record” remarks, he gave 
no indication that he would change his recommendation to Congress. In fact, 
he said the matter was in the hands of Congress and would be settled by that . 
body as it should be. In our report of the board meeting, we overlooked men- 
tioning that chairman Hope of the House Agricultural Committee addressed 
the Board. That was a natural oversight as chairman Hope didn’t say anything 
important, particularly about marketing orders, the subject at issue. That 
would indicate to us at least that Congress has not yet been impressed by the 
right people—the people with voting power, in this case the farmer. On the 
contrary, the lawmakers think they have a mandate from the farmer grower 
to provide for marketing orders for processing crops; for at least one of the 
5 bills in Committee is directly sponsored by the Farm Bureau and even though 
the Vegetable Growers Association of America have registered objection to 
marketing orders for both fresh market and for processing, U. S. D. A. has 
made so much over the idealistic but impractical town meetings held last 
summer and fall that Congress is convinced the average grower wants market- 
ing orders. 

So, the processors job now, and this is an immediate job, is to persuade 
growers to voice their objections with Congress. We may be dead wrong but 
it is our observation, based on personal contact in this area at least, that 
the farmer is still the nation’s chief defender of the free enterprise system, 
and this despite, and in some respects as a result of, the many Government 
handouts. Farmers just don’t like to be told what they can or can’t do with 
their land. Marketing orders on cotton, wheat, corn, and other products, not 
to mention potatoes have created something less than ideal conditions for the 
average farmer. That’s why we think that “government meddling” is the 
processors’ best approach in obtaining the farmers support in this matter. 

Then of course the processor can show very definitely that the farmer 
would be restricted in much the same way as the processor, pointing out for 
instance how it would be impossible to enlarge his acreage through specializa- 
tion. Too, processors have a strong argument based on the record. Dollar 
returns to growers per acre by State and the trend in increased yields are 
charted in annual issues of The Canning Trade “Almanacs”. 

Processors will want to tell their growers who to contact in Washington. 
The bills are still in Congress so committee members should be the object of 
concentration at the present time. However, it’s good business to contact each 
member of Congress so he will be prepared when the bills come out on the 
floor. Section 401(b) in each of the Bills contains the objectionable clause 
relating to processing crops. The Bills are S 3502 introduced by Aiken of Ver- 
mont, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture. S 3422 introduced 
jointly by Senators Hickenlooper of Iowa, Holland of Florida, and Schoeppel 
of Kansas. In the house a “committee print” of a bill by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture dated March 9. Also, HR. 8793 introduced by Repre- 
sentative Herlong of Florida and HR. 8858 introduced by Representative 
Martin of Iowa. (Committee members listed in opposite column.) 
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GLASS TALK—During the recent annual meeting of the 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute at the Greenbrier Hotel, \ 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, R. L. Warren, Sr. (left 
to right), chairman of the board of the Brockway Glass Com. 
pany, Inc., W. V. Fisher, President of Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corporation, and C. R. Megowen, president of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, “talk shop” during a break in the daily meetings, 


ATOMIC RESEARCH IN GLASS 


Scientists are planning an atomic 
bombardment of glass which they hope 
will solve the 5,000-year-old mystery of 
its structural makeup. 

Solution of the problem, researchers 
say, could open up a whole new world of 
uses for one of man’s oldest and most 
useful materials. 

By bombarding a square centimeter of 
glass surface with a continuous stream 
of 100 billion neutrons per second and 
studying the reaction, the scientists hope 
to uncover the secret of what holds glass 
together. 

With this knowledge, they plan to go a 
step further and see if a rearrangement 
of its present structure would make glass 
even more serviceable to man. Various 
structural changes might open the way, 
they think, to making glass even more 
durable, more heat resistant, or more 
flexible. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, 
a leading producer of glass containers 
for foods, beverages, drugs and cosmetics 
have announced that it has established a 
two-year post-doctoral fellowship at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
carry on the research. The actual atomic 
bombardment will be conducted in one of 
the nuclear reactors at the Brookhaven 
(L. I.) Laboratory of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Along with the bombardment, the re- 
searchers will employ a technique dis- 
covered by the Nobel Prize-winning In- 
dian physicist C. V. Raman of using light 
beams to study the characteristics of 
materials. By directing a light beam 
through the glass then measuring 
changes between the wavelengths of the 
light as it enters the glass and emerges, 
the researchers hope to learn the posi- 
tion of the atoms in glass and the 
strength with which they are bound 
together. 

These experiments are part of a broad 
program of continuing research into the 
structure of glass undertaken by Owens- 
Illinois. 

Stokely-Van Camp Inc., has taken a 
lease on a large building in Sunnyvale, 
Calif., and will make use of it for a dis- 
trict depot, warehouse and office. The 
building is in a planned community 
project. 


NEW LIME 
“SUPERCONCENTRATE” 
DEVELOPED 


A new 35-fold unsweetened lime-juice 
“superconcentrate” has been developed 
by chemists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Citrus Products Station at 
Winter Haven, Fla. The Station had 
previously developed a sweetened 8-fold 
limeade concentrate and an unsweetened 
16-fold lime-juice concentrate. 

The outstanding advantage offered by 
these products is the saving in space and 
transportation costs, without flavor loss. 
The concentrated products are prepared 
entirely from fresh fruit, except that 
sugar is added as needed. Excellent pro- 
duct control during processing is possible 
in that the oil content, soluable solids- 
acid ratio, and concentration can be held 
as desired, making uniform products pos- 
sible, 

The low space requirements of the 
superconcentrates as compared to those 
of the usual sweetened single-strength 
lime juice should be of particular inter- 
est to the armed forces and hospitals and 
institutions with limited frozen storage 
facilities. 

Equipment for producing these con- 
centrated lime juice products is on hand 
in orange concentrate plants. During the 
past year 60 million gallons of frozen 
orange juice were processed. Fresh limes 
are available in Florida in largest quan- 
tities in the late summer and fall when 
orange processing equipment is normally 
idle. Production of limeade concentrates 
would tend to extend the processing 
season, increase utilization of equipment, 
and provide employment at a slack time. 

The unsweetened 35-fold lime super- 
concentrate is prepared by concentrating 
about 12 volumes of fresh juice to 2 
volumes, adding 1 volume of lime puree, 
and freezing. Limeade is prepared by 
adding about 4 pounds of sugar to 1 pint 
of concentrate and diluting to 4% 
gallons. 


The sweetened 8-fold limeade concen- 
trate is prepared by concentrating 
about 7.5 volumes of lime juice to 3 
volumes, adding 1 volume of puree, 
sweetening to about 68 percent soluble 
solids, and freezing. Preparation of the 
limeade is very simple—7 volumes of 
water to 1 volume of concentrate. 


RESEARCH HELPS EASTERN 
SHORE TOMATO, CANTALOUPE 
GROWERS 


Tomato and cantaloupe growers on 


Maryland’s eastern shore have increased § 


profits by using a cultural method that 
requires no extra equipment, involves 
practically no extra labor and costs only 
a few cents per acre. 

All they do is add small amounts of 
magnesium sulfate and borax twice a 
year to the solutions sprayed on the 
crops for disease and insect control. 

The discovery that these materials can 
increase cantaloupe and tomato profits 
under soil conditions common on the 
eastern shore was made at the Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

“It all started in 1947,” says Dr. 


Francis C. Stark, vegetable researcher ol 


in the University of Maryland horticul- 
ture department. “Controlled mineral 
nutrition studies with cantaloupes at that 
time showed that when the level of mag- 
nesium or borax supplied to the plant 
was very low, the melons lacked sweet- 
ness, The deficiency symptom of low 
magnesium levels was very similar to the 
symptom attributed to downy mildew. 


“Field tests involving soil and foliar 
applications of these and many other 
minerals were inaugurated in 1949. All 
the plots except those that had been 
sprayed with magnesium sulfate showed 
the symptoms of megnesium deficiency. 
It was reasoned that a combination of 
magnesium sulfate and borax should 
show the most benefit, and the 1949 tests 


actually did prove the combination to be | 


beneficial.” 


Subsequent tests with foliar, or leaf, 
feeding have shown that no other mate- 
rial or combination of materials has been 
as effective. 


Geo. S. Wenger, President, The Lake | 


Erie Canning Company, Sandusky, Ohio, 
believe in doing something about a drag- 
ging market! To TV went Wenger to 
tell the housewives about a Treasure 
Chest of Qauility Products—Pure Cold 
-Brand Cherries, Pumpkin, Pickles, Sauer- 
kraut, Sauerkraut Juice, Tomatoes, To- 
mato Juice, Tomato Puree, Catsup and 
Chili Sauce. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Irrigate to Make a Crop-- 


Not to Save It. 


Tests conducted in New York State indicate the importance of 
how and when crops are irrigated. Setting and size increased by 
regular maintenance of moisture level. 


y 
GEORGE A. BRADLEY and ARTHUR J. PRATT 


Assisant and Professor, Vegetable Crops, 
Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 


How crops are irrigated is more im- 
portant that whether they are irrigated, 
according to recent studies at Ithaca. 


Many eastern growers seem to think 
that irrigation is an emergency measure, 
to be used only to save a crop from total 
failure. Some growers who have irriga- 
tion systems use them only when the 
soil moisture has dropped so low that the 
plants begin to wilt. 


Tests conducted by the Department of 
Vegetable Crops at Cornell University 
have shown the importance of irrigating 
before the soil moisture drops too near 
the wilting point. Irrigation when about 
half of the soil moisture had been used 
gave much larger yield increases than 
did the emergency, save-the-crop type of 
irrigation, used only when the soil mois- 
ture neared the wilting point. 


WHEN TO BEGIN IRRIGATION? 

The proper time to begin irrigation is 
a question about which there has been 
considerable controversy in the past. The 
major issue has been over the ease with 
which a plant can absorb water as the 
soil becomes drier. Some persons have 
maintained that the plant can obtain 
water with equal ease throughout the 
range from field capacity to the wilting 
point. Others have found that yield re- 
ductions occurred when the soil moisture 
was ailowed to get too low before irriga- 
tion was begun. Field capacity is the 
moisti're content of a soil after it has 
been aturated and allowed to drain until 
no m re water drains out. The wilting 
point s the moisture content at which 
the ;} ‘ant cannot take up water fast 
enouy 1 to avoid permanent wilting and 
even’ al death unless more water is 
adde to the soil. Various soils and crops 
have -iven different results in previous 
soil-: visture studies. Some soils release 


most of their available moisture much 

Fro “Farm Research,” quarterly publication of 
the * vy York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ceneva and the Cornell University Agri- 
cult) .| Experiment Station, Ithaca. 
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more readily than others. Also, where 
soil moisture is allowed to drop near the 
wilting point before irrigation, it seems 
to affect the yield of vegetables more 
than that of tree fruits. 


ITHACA EXPERIMENTS ON 
POTATOES AND ONIONS 


During 1952 and 1953 research was 
conducted by the Department of Vege- 
table Crops to study the effect of apply- 
ing irrigation water, when the available 
soil moisture had dropped to certain 
levels. This effect was studied on the 
yield and tuber set of potatoes and on 


the yield of onions. Kennebec potatoes 
and Sweet Spanish onions were grown on 
Dunkirk fine sandy loam at Ithaca during 
1952 and 1953 and at Mt. Pleasant (near 
Ithaca) on Valois stony loam during 
1952. 


Plaster of Paris (gypsum) moisture 
blocks and a Delmhorst moisture meter 
were used to follow the soil moisture 
during the season. The blocks are placed 
in the soil at the desired depth. As the 
moisture content of the soil changes, the 
moisture content of the blocks change. 
The more moisture the blocks. contain, 
the less resistance they have to electrical 
current. By passing a current through 
the blocks and measuring the amount of 
resistance, a good idea of the amount of 
moisture in the soil can be obtained. 

During 1952, blocks were placed at 
6-inch depth under the potato row, and 
in 1953 they were placed at 6, 12, and 18 
inches under the potato row. In 1952 
only one inch of water was applied at 
each irrigation; in 1953 enough was ap- 
plied at each irrigation to fill the soil to 
field capacity throughout the depth of 
the rooting zone. 

Irrigation was applied when the avail- 
able moisture dropped to different levels. 
These levels were 50, 25, and 5 per cent 
available moisture. A “no irrigation” 
treatment was also included. Table 1 
shows the amount of water each treat- 
ment received and yields obtained. Fig. 
1 shows rain distribution. 


AVAILABLE MOISTURE AND 
YIELDS RELATED 


At Ithaca during both years there was 
a direct relationship between the avail- 


Table 1. Effect of time of irrigation on the yield of potatoes and onions 


Irrigated as soon as soil 


moisture level dropped to Not  LSD* 
irri- at 
50% of 25% o0f 5% of gated 0.05 
avail- avail- avail- 
able able able 
ithaca, 1952: 
Total growing-season rainfall (inches) 10.65 10.65 10.65 10.65 — 
Total irrigation (inches) 11.00 9.00 5.00 0.00 — 
Water available (inches per week) 1.45 1.31 1.05 0.71 — 
Crop yields: 
Onions (bushels per acre) 1142 882 750 533 205 
Potatoes (bushels per acre) 577 479 419 397 83 
Mt. Pleasant, 1952: 
Total growing-season rainfall (inches) 10.83 10.83 10.83 10.83 — 
Total irrigation (inches) 9.00 7.00 3.00 0.00 — 
Water available (inches per week) 1.32 1.19 0.92 0.72 — 
Crop yields: 
Onions (bushels per acre) 868 765 776 611 145 
Potatoes (bushels per acre) 691 653 684 623 NS 
Ithaca, 1953: 
Total growing-season rainfall (inches) 10.22 10.22 10.22 10.22 ao 
Total irrigation (inches) 6.80 6.00 5.10 0.00 — 
Water available (inches per week) 1.31 1.25 1.21 0.79 a 
Crop yields: 
Onions (bushels per acre) 730 664 544 416 59 
Potatoes (bushels per acre) 871 708 641 555 59 
Average yields of above trials: 
Onions (bushels per acre) 910 770 690 520 — 
Potatoes (bushels per acre) 713 613 581 513 — 


*Least significant difference. 
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Rainfall 
| 
24 
1+ | 
1952 10 20 30 10 20 30 io 30 2 
June July Aug. Sept. 
3T 
2r 
| 
1953 10 20 30 20 30 10 20 30 
June July Aug. 


Fig. 1—Seasonal rainfall at Ithaca, 
1952 and 1953. 


1952 1953 
June 9 (0.55) June 6 (0.60) 
18 (0.15) 13 (1.51) 
29 (0.68) 21 (0.25) 
July 4 (0.22) July 2 (0.25) 
9 (1.15) 3 (0.18) 
10 (2.80) 13 (0.66) 
21 (1.22) 19 (1.03) 
28 (0.24) 23 (0.06) 
26 (0.57) 
29 (0.47) 
Aug. 5 (1.02) Aug. 2 (0.07) 
10 (0.34) 4 (0.25) 
16 (0.78) 7 (0.22) 
21 (0.30) 9 (2.40) 


Sept. 2 (1.10) 16 (0.08) 


able moisture at the time of irrigation 
and the yields of both onions and pota- 
toes. The yield differences between the 
onions and the potatoes irrigated at 50 
percent and at 25 percent available 
moisture are greater than the differences 
between the non-irrigated onions and 
potatoes and those irrigated at 5 percent 
available moisture. This is a good ex- 
ample of the difference between merely 
irrigating and irrigating at the proper 
time (see table 1). 

During 1952 the yield differences in 
potatoes were due mainly to a difference 
in tuber set. There was a direct relation- 
ship between tuber set and the available 
moisture at the time of irrigation. Dur- 
ing 1953 the number of tubers set was 
about the same in all treatments, and the 
yield differences were due mainly to dif- 
ferences in tuber size. When soil mois- 
ture is low during the period of tuber 
set, increased tuber set may be expected 
to result from irrigation. When moisture 
is ample for a good tuber set but is low 
later in the season, better tuber size may 
be expected to result from irrigation. 


The onions were grown from trans- 
ylants and the stand was uniform in all 
plots, so that the differences in yield 
were due almost entirely to the size of 
the onions. 


SOIL MOISTURE DETERMINATION 
IMPORTANT 


From the results obtained during these 
two years it would seem to be a good 
plan to begin irrigation when about half 
of the available soil moisture has been 
used. However, a grower must have 
some method of estimating the soil 
moisture. The use of plaster of Paris 
blocks and a moisture meter is a good 
method, but few growers have tried it. 


Tensiometers are sometimes used to 
measure soil moisture in the field, but 
have not proved entirely satisfactory, 
They were used at the beginning of the 


Ithaca tests as a check on the moisture? 
blocks, but were discarded because of! 


operating difficulties. 


Probably the most widely used means! 
of determining soil moisture under field ¥ 
conditions is the “soil feel” method, in / 
which a handful of soil is squeezed in the 
palm of the hand and then examined for 7 
certain characteristics. The table beloy, | 
taken from Michigan Extension Bulletin | 
320, indicates the points to observe. It | 
is important that the sample come from © 


the root zone, since the roots dry out the 
soil much faster than does surface evap. 
oration alone. 


It would be impractical for a grower to | 
irrigate all of his acreage at the same | 
moisture percentage. If a grower has _ 
enough equipment to irrigate his entire 
acreage in seven days, he should begin | 
irrigation a little before the soil moisture / 


level drops to 50 percent in order to 


cover the whole acreage before the mois- ' 


ture reaches a dangerous low level in 
part of his field. It would be well to 
start irrigating on the lightest soils 


where the water is likely to be gone first, © 


ENOUGH EQUIPMENT FOR 
MAXIMUM RETURNS 


In designing irrigation systems, enough 


equipment should be provided to permit 


irrigation of all the acreage before the | 
available moisture drops too low in any | 
part. Growers who have irrigation sys- ~ 
tems requiring more than a week to — 


cover the total acreage are not likely to 
get maximum returns from that equip- 
ment. The knowledge that decreased 
yields may result as the available mois- 


ture drops below 50 percent should be an — 


important factor in buying equipment 
and in using it. 


Table 2. Wetness characteristics chart for determining soil moisture 


Percentage of 


remaining Feel or appearance of soils 
available =“ Very coarse Coarse Medium Fine and very 
water textured textured textured fine textured 
Powder-dry; Hard, baked, 
Dry, loose, sometimes cracked; some- 
Per Cent single-grained, Dry, loose, flows slightly crusted, times has loose 
0 (dry) flows through through fingers but easily breaks crumbs on 
fingers ; down into pow- surface 
dery condition 
Still appears to Still seems to be Somewhat crum- Somewhat p!'- 
50 or less be dry; will not dry; will not bly, but will hold able, will bail 
(low) form a ball with form a ball * together from under pressure * 
pressure * pressure = 
Tends to stick Forms a ball and Easily ribbons 
50to100 togetherslightly, Forms weak ball, is very pliable; out between 
(good to sometimes forms breaks easily, slicks readily if fingers; has a 
excellent) avery weak ball will not slick relatively high _ slick feeling 


under pressure 


in clay 


— 


Above-field- Free water ap- Free water is 
pears when soil released with 
kneading 


capacity 
(over- is bounced in 
irrigated) hand 


Can squeeze out water forms on 
free water surface 


*Ball is formed by squeezing a handful of soil very firmly in the palm of the hand. 
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AMACHEK 
Pea Hulling 
Equipment 


Efficient, economical equipment 


for hulling peas and lima beans 
in preparation for canning and 
freezing is a necessity in order to 
meet quality demands, profit- 
ably. This fact is widely recog- 
nized by leading canners and 


freezers in this highly competitive 


away from production problems 
WITH BURT ON THE JOB! 


Burt Model PCD 
High Speed 
Case Packers 


pay for themselves 
again and again by 
saving valuable 
production and 
labor time. 


market. 


With a total of 4621 HAMACHEK 
Viners in service at last reports, 
tE hulling equipment made by 
HAMACHEK is assuming an in- 
creasingly important part nation- 
ally in the production of canned 
and frozen peas and lima beans. 


"Burt Model AUS 
Non-Stop 
Labelers 


give uninterrupted service with 
no disarrangement of the label 
pack . . Install Burt machines, 
and relax! 


Perhaps Hamachek can be of 
service in your operations. Write 


for particulars. 


Kewaunee, 
Established 1880 Wisconsin 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
401 E. OLIVER ST., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


REA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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Ground was broken June 1 at the site 
of National Can Company’s $5,000,000 
Port of Baltimore expansion program 
which includes wharfage, warehousing, 
storage and additional facilities for 
manufacturing and lithography. The 
new addition will adjoin the present Bal- 
timore plant which is located on South 
Wolfe Street and extends to the Patapsco 
River. The Company has operated a can 
manufacturing plant at this location for 
more than half a century. 


Distinguished Public Officials, Honored 
Guests and executives of National Can, 
helped mark the important occasion. 
Ground Breaking ceremonies were fol- 
lowed by Luncheon at the Maryland Club. 


Board of Directors of the Tri-State 
Packers Association voted that no fur- 
ther action on Cost Accounting would be 
taken at this time. The Board found a 
significant lack of interest on the part of 
the membership. 


The Baltimore Quartermaster Field 
Buying Office moved to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia on May 28. New address is Rich- 
mond Quartermaster Market Center, 
U. S. Army, 1709 Kelly Road, Richmond 
20, Virginia. Telephone LD 82. Mr. Roy 
M. Downey is in charge. 


The Buckeye Sugar Company, Ottawa, 
Ohio, has sold their Sugar Manufactur- 
ing Plant, Tomato Cannery and Alfalfa 
Dehydrating Plant to Buckeye Sugar, Inc. 
Ralph Dush, General Manager of The 
Buckeye Sugar Company will continue in 
the same capacity with the new organi- 
zation. The new company is owned by 
480 growers, plant employees and Ottawa 
business men. There is no change in 
operating personnel. 


Annual Summer Meeting of The North- 
west Canners Association will be held at 
the Oswego Country Club, Oswego, Ore- 
gon on Friday 23. In addition to the Golf 
Tournament, business session has been 
scheduled to discuss the N. C. A. Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations Program. 


The Sea Pak Corporation of St. Simons 
Island, Georgia, has named Thomas M. 
Nash to its executive staff as Merchandis- 
ing Manager, 


Officers and Directors of the Forty- 


Niners met on two separate occasions _ 


during the course of the NCA Board of 
Directors Meeting last month. The group 
is busy planning activities for the coming 
fall conventions, leading up to the Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago in February. 
As is well known, one of the prime pur- 
poses of this group is to work for the 
success of the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Exhibit at the Annual Meet. In addi- 
tion to the regular Board meetings, the 
Committee handling the Annual Service 
Award, consisting of President Joe 
Feeney, Past President John Dingee, and 
Roger Lueck, held several sessions. And 
along this same line, President Joe Feeney 
has come up with a suggestion, suported 
by the Directors, that promises to create 
considerable interest within the industry. 
Right now it’s a secret, but the industry 
will hear more from his group come next 
fall. 


L. E. White, General Manager, The 
Clyde Kraut Company, Clyde, Ohio, 
paints a dark picture for the cherry pack 
this year. Lew says they are not on the 
trees, and but 25 percent of a crop can 
be expected. His companys’ tomato acre- 
age is the same as last year. 


The Circleville, Ohio area pea pack 
began the week of June ist. A light 
pack is expected because of poor podding. 
The sweet corn pack in that area is re- 
ported at least three weeks late by 
reason of unfavorable weather. 


Berger & Plate Company, San Fran- 
cisco brokerage firm, have announced 
that Bill Coppin and Don McDonald, have 
been added to the retail salés organiza- 
tion. Both are well experienced in the 
grocery trade in Northern California. 
Mr. Coppin was formerly Institutional 
Sales Manager for Standard Brands, Inc. 
for Northern California, and Don Mc- 
Donald was foremerly in the Retail Sales 
Department of General Foods Corp. 


Seventeenth Annual Mold Count School 
sponsored by the New York State Can- 
ners & Freezers Association in coopera- 
tion with the Experiment Station at 
Geneva and the National Canners Asso- 
ciation will be held for a 10 day period 
starting July 28 at the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station. Howard Smith of N. C. A. 
will direct the school and Carl Pederson 
of the Geneva Staff will handle arrange. 
ments, 


Jack Rue, Tri-State Packers Association _ 
Secretary, reminds the industry the Asso- 


ciation’s Annual Summer Outing will be 
held at the Miles River Yacht Club at St, 
Michaels, Maryland, on July 9. There will 


be a crab feast, swimming, boating, © 


horses, tennis, golf, and just plain relaxa- 
tion. This time Jack offers for the children 
a sandy beach, swings, horseshoes, swim- 
ming, and lots of boating activity, so it’s 
a real Tri-State family affair. 


The G. S. Suppiger Company, manufac- 


turers of Brooks Catsup and canned foods, t 
has announced that A. E. Rosenblatt will | 


head their newly created Institutional 
Department. In his new position Mr. 
Rosenblatt will work with the brokers to 
promote sales of the Brooks line in the 
restaurant size containers. He has fifteen 
years service in the Sales Department. At 


the same time, the Company announced ~ 


that Paul Palmer would be placed in 
charge of Retail Merchandising, assisting 
the brokers in training their men to sell 


Brooks products. Other promotions within — 


the Suppiger organization are the ad- 
vancement of Fred Deppe to head a new 


department of Customer Service, and | 


John Meyer, Jr., to Retail Sales Repre- 
sentative for Southern Illinois. 


Columbia River Packers for Bumble 
Bee Tuna Fish and Salmon, through 
Botsford, Constantine and Gardner 
Agency, Portland, Ore., has renewed its 
schedule of CBS radio participations in 
“This Is New York,” Fridays and Satur- 
days; “John Henry Faulk Show” (Mon. 
through Fri. at 5:05-5:55 P.M., EDT) 
Tuesdays and Thursdays; and the “Joan 
Edwards Show” (Mon. through Fri. at 
9:30-10:00 A.M., EDT) Mondays and 


12. 


John F. “Johnny” McGovern, Vice- 
President of the Green Giant Company 
and 1949 President of the National Can- 


ners Association, retired on June 1. ' 


“Johnny” who is known throughout the 


industry for his quick wit and good fel- 


lowship, was one of the most popular men 
in the industry. He was tendered a fair- 
well dinner on the evening of May 21. 
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ESTIMATED VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CANN 
AND FISH — 


Estimated requirements of the Vet- 
erans Administration for canned fruits, 
vegetables and fish to be secured from 
the 1954 pack were released May 28 by 
Cc. C. HOSKINSON, Chief, General Sup- 


ED FRUITS, VEGETABLES 
1954 PACK 


plies Section, Procurement Division Sup- 
ply Service.’ In addition to the descrip- 
tion of each item, the list below illus- 
trates the grade, can size and estimated 
quantity in cases of designated can size. 


ESTIMATED VETERANS ADMINISTRATION REQUIREMENTS FOR CANNED FRUITS, 


VEGETABLES AND FISH — 1954 PACK 
CAN QUANTITY 

DESCRIPTION GRADE Size (Cases) 
APPLES, Sliced, Heavy Pack ... Cc #10 15,833 
APRICOTS, Halves, Unpeeled, Water Pack 

(Artificlally Sweetened ) B £303 4,125 
APRICOTS, Halves, Unpeeled, Heavy Syrup wu ‘ B #10 12,500 
APRICOTS, Halves, Peeled or Unpeeled, Solid Pack wc. D #10 3,400 
BLUE BERRIES, Water Pack Cc #10 4,000 
BOYSENBERRIES, Water or Pie Grade — #10 3,333 
CHERRIES, RSP, Water Pack Cc #10 10,450 
CHERRIES, Lt. Swt., Unpitted, Water Pack 

(Artificially Sweetened ) B #303 3,375 
CHERRIES, Lt. Swt., Unpitted, Heavy Syrup ....scccceesecccee B #10 8,500 
FIGS, Kadota, Water Pack (Artifically Sweetened) ou... B #303 2,283 
FIGS, Kadota, Heavy Syrup B #10 9,167 
FRUIT COCKTAIL, Heavy Syrup B #10 1,583 
GRAPES, Thompson's Seedl Fancy #10 3,000 
OLIVES, Dark, Ripe, Unpitted, Sizes 2 oF 3 cssscccssccseseeeeeeeees B #10 1,500 
PEACHES, Yellow Clingstone, Halved, Water Pack 

(Artificially Sweetened) B #303 6,250 
PEACHES, Yellow Clingstone, Halved, Heavy Syrup... B #10 31,500 
PEACHES, Yellow Clingstone, Halved or Quirtered, 

Solid Pack D #10 5,350 
PEARS, Bartlett, Halved, Water Pack 

(Artificially Sweetened) B #303 5,333 
PEARS, Bartlett, Halved, Syrup, Heavy B #10 25,000 
PINEAPPLE, Slices (Whole), Medium, Water Pack 

PINEAPPLE, Slices (Whole), Medium Extra Heavy Syrup.... A #10 11,000 
PINEAPPLE, Crushed, Heavy Pack, Sweetened Extra Heavy A #10 7,500 
PINEAPPLE, Tidbits, Extra Heavy Syrup cccccccssccsesseereeseees A #10 5,500 
PINEAPPLE JUICE A #10 36,000 
PLUMS, Purple, Water Pack (Artificially Sweetened)............ B #303 2,941 
PLUMS, Purple, Heavy Syrup B #10 8,500 
PLUMS, Green Gage or Yellow Egg, Heavy Syrup cesses B #10 5, 000 
SAUCE, CRANBERRY, Jellied or Strained a #10 2,500 
BEANS, LIMA, Tiny, Small and/or Medium ..........c.ccccsceceeeeseeeee B #10 15,000 
BEANS, Dry, Red, Kidney, in brine A #10 6,000 
BEANS, GREEN, Cut, Round—Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6, 

OR Flat—Sizes 3, 4 or 5 B #10 38,500 
BEETS, Sliced Medium Size A #10 21,667 
BEETS, Puree #2 3,125 
CARROTS, Sliced or Diced Cc #10 6,000 
CARROTS, Puree = #2 5,000 
CATSUP, Tomato A #10 10,833 
CORN, Cream Style, Golden B #10 15,000 
CORN, Whole Grain, Golden B #10 16,666 
HOMINY, Lye Fancy #10 5,000 
JUICE, TOMATO A #10 41,666 
JUICE, VEGETABLE COCKTAIL -— 46-02 6,500 
PLEAS, Sweet, Sieve 3, 4 and 5 incl. ........ B #10 35,000 
PEAS, Puree — 2 4,375 
Pi‘ KLES, Chow-Chow — Gallon 1,500 
PI: KLES, Dill — Gallon 4.167 
Pi KLES, Whole, Sweet Gallon 2,500 
Pl: XLES, Mixed, Sweet — Gallon 3,333 
Pl. \LES, Relish Gallon 4,000 
Pi.“ ATOES, SWEET, Whole and Pieces, 

na liquid packing di A #2% 20,000 
“MPKIN A #10 3,000 
ERKRAUT A #10 10,000 
TOMATOES B #10 50,000 
PUREE, Medium A #10 26,667 
SA. MON, Red or Sockeye = #1 7,500 
S \.MON, Chum or Keta, Skin and Backbone removed 

and discarded _ 4# 36,000* 
SANDINES, Vegetable Oil or Natural Style #1 2,083 
TUNA FISH Faney #1 &.729 


ans. 
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Lower Labor, Lye 
and Steam Costs! 


DIAMOND 


STEAMERS 
AND LYE PEELERS: 


For Beets, Carrots, White 
Potatoes and Other 
Root Vegetables 


Diamond Steamers and Lye 
Peerlers are built in various 
models to handle capacities up 
to 9 tons of beets per hour, us- 
ing steam and lye bath. Also 
operate satisfactorily on car- 
rots, white potatoes and some 
other root vegetables with 
steam and lye, or can be used 
with steam only in_ peeling 
white potatoes for deep frying. 


Distributed exclusively by 


Company, Incorporated 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


THE BEST OF 
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serving today’s housewife, 
this serves you! 


The advertisement at the right will appear in beau- 
tiful full color in the June 14th issue of LIFE Magazine 
and in the June issues of McCall’s and Good House- 
keeping. 

Like the others in this powerful series, this adver- 
tisement performs a real service for today’s busy meal 
planner. By giving her appetizing, easy-to-follow 
recipes calling for many kinds of canned foods, it 
helps her in her never-ending quest for interesting, 
nutritious, economical meals for her hungry family. 

And—by pointing out to millions of women every- 
where the wide and wonderful variety of foods that 
come in cans, these ads help raise the prestige of all 
canned foods and beverages. 

This is another example of Canco’s efforts to help 
stimulate your sales—io help you sell more in °54. 


Containers to help people live better 


AMERICAN 
CAN 


COMPANY 
= 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The modern food can—perfected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible;revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 


canned foods of all kinds. 


Can 


Containers to help people live better 


Can 
Ips deve 
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Give Your cooking a Southern accent. Sere 


PLANTATION HAM DINNER 


It’s lots easier than it looks | 
—with today's marvelous canned foods! 


N THE days of the Old So 
t 
hours to put fancy, full-course meal like this 


Today, you can do it i » 
come in cans—modern because all the major ingredients \ 

Ss, made by American Can Company 2. 
Spinach, citrus juice Or shrinkage"), golden “sweets,” 
products) Or each of these (and hundred 4 

Take an designs and makes a Perfect can 
them so they'd 00 many years ago, no one bei * 
their luscious pink Snow haw to peck 


the easy, modern way! 


‘ompany not 
mae Only makes containers for America’s finest food: 
that bring you these foods with full fa. 
you often get in “fresh-bought” variet 
relies, 
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DY inventing a Special enamel lining 
Saree) ‘Or the cans—so today you get canned shrimp so good it's hard to 
be tell them from fresh (except they're easier to serve, of course) , 4 
> ae z This is one of many ways that American Can Company helps you _ 
aa% ok enjoy today’s finest foods in their most convenient, thrifty form Try a? 
ray the meal shown here “| your guests a taste of Southern hospitality 
A 
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Hlantlatiin Ham Dinners 


Shrimp Cocktail Piquant Tomato Sauce 
Plantation Baked Ham with Spicy Cherries 
Spinach Supreme 


Glazed Sweet Potatoes 


Regrsieret* 
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SHRIMP COCKTAIL 
Drain can(S or 7 oz) shrimp de-vein. it needed 
Chill Top with sauce made from ! can (8 oz ) tomato 
Sauce. | teaspoon horse-radish. Yz teaspoon sugar 
\% teaspoon salt 


PLANTATION BAKED HAM 
Remove }- to 4-Ib ham from can Place. fat side up. 
On rack in shallow baking pan Combine 4 cup 
brown sugar and 4% cup honey spoon over ham 
Bake in slow oven (325°F 15 min per Ib Dasting 
Occasionally Note Canned hams range from 144 10 
15% Ibs. 


SPICY CHERRY SAUCE 


teaspoon allspice 
', teaspoon ground cloves 
can (1 Ib. 4 02.) red sour cherries 
Combine dry ingredients in small saucepan Gradu- 
ally stir in juice draimed from cherries Cook unul 
thickened and clear, stirring constantly Add cherries 
Spoon over ham 


GLAZED SWEET POTATOES 
Combine in medium frying pan cup Drown suger 
firmiy packed. Vy cup water | tablespoon butter or 
Margarine. teaspoon salt simmer min Add 
can (1 Id 7 o2) sweet potatoes Simmer 10 min. 
turning potatoes often 


SPINACH SUPREME 
Using sieve. drain liquid from can ib 
chopped spinach imo saucepan Boi! quickly to 
feduce to about Y% cup Add 44 cup cr 
rated milk. Y% teaspoon each salt and 
Meg. and spinach Heat. surring carefully Serve wah 
croutons browned in garhe butter 


HONEY-PECAN BISCUITS 
Blend cup honey and teaspoon cinnamon 
divide among 10 greased muffin cups Put 3 canned 
Pecan halves in each Open t container refrigerated 
Prepared Biscuits place one in each cup Buke 
according to label directions 


LEMONADE CREAM SHERBET 
1 envelope unflavored gelatin 
14 cup cold water 
1 can (6 02.) frozen concentrated lemonade 
2 cups mill 
cup sugar 
‘a pt. heavy cream. whipped 
Few drops yellow food coloring 


Sprinkie gelauin over cold water let stand § minutes 
dissolve over boiling water Combine lemonade con- 
centrate, milk. sugar and dissolved gelauin Daat well 
Pour into refrigerator tray freeze unuil Partially 
firm Turn into chilied Dow! beat well Add whipped 
cream and food coloring beat well Return to tray 

freeze unut firm surring occasionally Fur other 
flavors. use trozen concentrated meade orange or 
Pineapple juice 


GOOD HOT COFFEE 
Brew your favorite way—make it 
using the full-flavored coffee you get in vacuum cans 


These recipes serve 4. You may use can weights that 
vary slightly from those given here Recipes were 
developed in Test Kitchens of the American Can Co 
Important note. Whenever you do not use a full can 
of food cover and keep the remainder in the re- 
frigerator right im the can safe—and it’s sensible! 


New! Send for “Quick Trick Cookery’*! 


48 pages of menus. recipes. illus: 
trated in color Mail to 
American Can Company Test 
Kutchens. Box 259. New York 
46. N.Y. of in Canada. Box 
130, Hamitton. One 


| 
One of a series of favorite American meals brought to you by the American Can C ny H : x“ bars 


MARKET 


REVIEWPOINT 


THE WEATHER—tThe weather dur- 
ing the past week turned more favorable 
for canning crops in most important 
areas, Vegetable crops that had been 
standing still for some time due to the 
cold weather progressed nicely with the 
more seasonable temperatures prevail- 
ing. Meanwhile, planting schedules were 
of course resumed. At the moment can- 
ners in this area are looking for more 
rain. In most localities here it has been 
a full 10 days since we’ve had a good 
soaking rain, Fields are showing signs 
of needed moisture. 


THE MARKET—There is little or no 
excitement in the canned foods market 
as buyers continue their hand to mouth 
system of purchasing. There is little 
doubt that many sales are being lost by 
this shortsighted policy. Pea packing in 
this area, now general on the Eastern 
Shore, is causing little or no excitement 
in the Trade. Standard Alaskas are 
being offered at $1.15 to $1.20 and extra 
standards at about $1.35 with not too 
much interest. Corn remained on the 
dull side while the few remaining stand- 
ard tomatoes are offered sparingly at 
$1.30. 

Asparagus here in the East is coming 
through a bit better with the warm 
weather but the cold spell has precluded 
any possibility of a large pack here in 
the East and in the Mid West as well. 
One of the important New Jersey Plants 
was being picketed this week by the 
Truckers Union but supplies are said to 
be going in and out by rail and the plant 
of course remains in operation. The Cali- 
fornia pack is said to be progressing 
nicely. 

Canned fruits are moving out in or- 
derly fashion. All reports indicate a near 
cleanup. Agreement has finally been 
reached to control the bumper peach crop 
now in the making with indications of a 
pack just under last years 17,000,000 
cases of Clings. 

Although demand has dropped off 
somewhat, the canned fish market re- 
mains firm as suplies continue limited. 
Surprising trend is in Maine Sardines 
where the undertone seems to be on the 
weak side despite the fact that most 
warehouse floors are clean and new fish 
have yet to make their appearance, 


14 


PEA ACREAGE—Although the May 
21 issue of the U. S. D. A. Crop Report- 
ing Board covering pea acreage for com- 
mercial processing is somewhat of an 
anti-climax in view of the fact that the 
freeze of early and mid May seems to be 
overlooked, there are certain indices 
worthy of note. A comparison of the 
planted acreage of peas and that indi- 
cated early in March is interesting. The 
report as of May 15 indicates a total 
reduction from 1953 of only 1.2%, while 
the March report indicated a reduction 
of 2%. It should be noted however that 
more peas were intended for freezing 
and less for canning than indicated in 
March, The March report indicated that 
freezers would plant 121,200 acres or 
100% of 1953. The May report, which of 
course is still preliminary, indicates an 
acreage of 125,340 acres or 103.4% of 
1953. The acreage for canning which 
had been listed in March at 335,150 acres 
or 98% of 1953 is now listed at 333,570 
acres or 97.2% of 1953. Then too there 
are indications that not all of the in- 
tended acreage was planted. In New 
York, for instance, a reliable report says 
that most processors had stopped plant- 
ing and only a couple of growers are 
still attempting to plant as of May 25. 
It is estimated that only about 70 to 75 
percent of contracted acreage went into 
the ground in that state. In Wisconsin 
the figure is listed at only 3% below last 
year despite the fact that 6 plants oper- 
ating on peas in that state last year will 
not be packing this year. 


But examining the Government Report 
a little further .. . It shows that acreage 
planted or intended to be planted as of 
May 15 was about the same 4s last year 
for Sweet Peas, 360,000 acres while the 
Alaska acreage will be reduced from 
104,150 acres in 1953 to 98,630 acres this 
year. This in addition to the fact that 
Early Peas were hurt most by the heavy 
frost indicates that good quality Alas- 
kas should be good property this year. 


C. R. Caldwell Sons, Pittsburgh, have 
been appointed sales representatives for 
the “Puss in Boots” line of canned cat 
food packed by the Coast Fisheries Di- 
vision of the Quaker Oats Company, 
operating a cannery at Wilmington, 
California, 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Northwest Canner Opens On Peas—Toma- 
toes Firmly Held—Sales Pressure In Southern 
Beans—Shading In Asparagus—Fair Demand 
For Apple Sauce—Light Carryover Of Fruits 
Indicated—Jap Competition Hits Sardines— 
Columbia River Salmon Pack Smallest In Many 
Years 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 3, 1954 


THE OUTLOOK—Most traders are of 
the opinion that price stabilization may 
be looked for well into the new pack 
season, The argument is that many buy- 
ers will be forced into the market for 
supplies, inasmuch as their stocks now 
are estimated to be unusually low. Where 
the few new pack quotations have been 
announced they are very close to the 
final prices prevailing last season. 
Naturally price firmness can _ easily 
follow. 


PEAS — Northwest pea prices have 
been announced by a leading canner, 
basis 303’s, as follows: Fancy 3 sieve 
$1.67%%, 4 sieve $1.50; 5 sieve $1.40, 3, 
4, and 5 sieve $1.50. Extra standard 5 
and 6 sieve $1.30 and standard 5 and 6 
sieve $1.20 f.o.b. per dozen, The sched- 
ule is about the same as last year, Other 
canners have refused to open their price 
levels as yet, waiting until the crop re- 
ports are more definite as regards qual- 
ity. Many believe that the crops in sec- 
tions have been hurt badly from the ex- 
tremely low temperatures of a_ few 
weeks ago. 


A Maryland canner established a basis 
on Early June peas of $1.20 for stand- 
ards, prompt shipment. This was in line 
with the opening schedules of a week 
ago. Canning in that State is now under- 
way. 

Trade estimates are that the June 1 
canner carryover will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 4% million cases. 


TOMATOES — Outside of 10s which 
are depressed in the Maryland market 
and offered at an inside of $6.00 per 
dozen, f.o.b. with demand very quiet, the 
general market is one of firmness, There 
are some packers entirely sold out on 
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MARKET NEWS 


— 


303s, and there are others who are ask- 
ing $1.30 per dozen for the small remain- 


| ing stocks. The weather has been bad 


with crop progress far behind last year, 
Hot sunny weather is needed to bring 
about important growth. That kind of 
weather finally came over the holiday 
week-end. The mid-west and California 
markets were very steady. In the last 
named market there has been a substan- 
tial business done with the result that 
carryover stocks may prove to be well 
below trade expectations. 


BEANS—Southern packs are pressing 
for sale in some quarters and this has 
had a tendency to weaken the general 
market, Spot demand is not any too 
aggressive at this time. Weather condi- 
tions in the Tri-State area have been 
far from favorable and this may bring 
about a late maturing period. Most of 
the offerings, f.o.b. Maryland canners on 
standard cut ungraded are around $1.15 
per dozen f.o.b. Sellers are asking $1.25- 
$1.35 for extra standard cut ungraded 
and $1.60-$1.65 for fancy French style, 
f.o.b. 


ASPARAGUS — Market interest is 
rather slow and the Eastern as well as 
the California market is said to be open 
to shading. Large and mammoth large 
is offered f.o.b. California shipping 
points at around $3.60 for 300s. In New 
Jersey growers are still receiving 12 


cents a pound from canners. Offerings 
of cut spears, basis 300s, New Jersey 
were around $2.15 to $2.20 per dozen. 


APPLE SAUCE—A fair demand ex- 
isted and while stocks are short in most 
areas, buyers appear to be able to obtain 
some quantities to meet pressing needs. 
Fancy is offered out of the Maryland- 
Virginia area at $1.80 to $1.85 for 303s, 
and $9.50 for 10s, per dozen, f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Canner ac- 
tivity centers in the shipping depart- 
ment as the fiscal canning season draws 
to a close. There is no change in the 
general price position, The belief exists 
that carryover stocks, with the possible 
exception of choice 2% cling peaches 
will prove to be light. 


Attention is directed to new crop de- 
velopments. So far the outlook is for a 
rather large peach production, but for 
curtailment of pears, cherries and apri- 
cots. This may result in a smaller pack 
of fruit cocktail as well. 


SARDINES — Leading packers have 
cut the basis 50 cents a case to $7.00 for 
keyless, quarters, Maine. Some observ- 
ers attributed the action to severe sales 
competition among packers, despite the 
extremely small pack to date. Others 
feel that the break was the result of the 
wenker trend developing in the offerings 
ef Japanese sardines with the basis now 


For Information on .. . 


All firms: 


packed. 


\lember firms of Association: 


Write to 


TRI-STATE FOOD PROCESSORS 


(Canners & Freezers in 
Del., Md., N. J. and the 
Eastern Shore of Va.) 


Names, Addresses, Plants and Commodities 


Products in Styles and container sizes; Key 
personnel; Brand Names, Phone Numbers. 


ri-State Packers’ Association, Inc 


Easton, Maryland 
Latest Directory—Price $2.00 
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on that pack at $6.00 per case, for quar- 
ters, ex-warehouse, New York. 

Weather conditions have not been good 
for fishing along the Maine Coast. 


SALMON — Columbia River fishing 
and packing operations, on a commercial 
scale, ended May 27, for the first period 
of the current season. It was understood 
that the total pack to date was the small- 
est in many years. Packing will not be 
resumed for almost a month. 

Meanwhile, there were some scattered 
offerings of fancy chinooks at $21.00 per 
case f.o.b. cannery. Many believe that a 
higher price basis will develop shortly 
in view of the advances in various over- 
head costs. 

Alaska salmon offerings are moderate, 
New pack Copper River Chinooks are 
looked for shortly. Red Fancy sockeyes 
were offered at $27.00 for 1s tall and 
$17.00 for halves, f.o.b. and cohoes at 
$12.50 to $13.00 per case for halves. 
There were no offerings of pinks or 
chums. 


Clinton D. Nelson, Jr., controller of the 
Salem, N. J., factory of H. J. Heinz Co., 
has just been named manager of the fac- 
tory. He succeeds W. B. Renton, who was 
named by the company to be manager at 
the Medina, N. Y., plant. The newly ap- 
pointed controller at the Salem factory is 
Charles P. Hampton, Jr., formerly office 
assistant there. 


CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Routine Business Continue As Buyers Con- 
tinue To Order Out At Last Moment—Under- 
tone Of Strength In Tomatoes—Fancy Bean 
Orders Going Begging — Corn, Peas Un- 
changed—Catsup, Puree Strong While Juice 
Lags—Asparagus Firm—No. 10 R.S.P. Cher- 
ries Sold Out—Many Fruits Unavailable Ex- 
cept On Contract. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 3, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Action in Chicago 
this week continues on the routine side 
with frequent orders but on the small 
side. Brokers are experiencing difficulty 
in arranging for pool trucks and cars 
quick enough for tuye:s who are buying 
at the last moment and thea only for car- 
rent needs. Nevertheless, outside of the 
few weak sisters reported here right 
along, markets are generally remaining 
firm. All canned fish and just about all 
fruits are maintaining a strong position 
while in the vegetable lize, spinach, 
asparagus, better grades of beans and 
catsup are doing likewise with the to- 
mato market beginning to show a 
stronger undertone. 


Chicago distributors are inclined to 
take things easy until the new packs 
although it seems quite obvious today’s 
market on such items as corn, beets, 
carrots and certain tomato products 
represents a real bargain as new pack 
prices will, of necessity, have to be 
higher. So far however, there has been 
no evidence of a desire on the part of 
the trade in general to take advantage 
of current concitions on these items. 
There is an excellent demand for fancy 
beans, applesauce, Bartlett pears, cock- 
tail and certain varieties of salmon but 
business is at a minimum simply because 
supplies are so extremely limited. The 
arrival of new packs should make a dif- 
ference in the way business is being done 
at present in Chicago. 


TOMATOES—It is beginning to dawn 
on distributors here that prices on to- 
matoes are likely to be higher before 
long and the market is showing more 
strength than it has for some time. This 
hasn’t been reflected in much higher 
prices as yet but the evidence is ap- 
parent. The cheapest tomatoes offered 
out of Midwestern points today is $1.35 
for either 2s or 303s and offers at less 
money are not looked upon too kindly. 
Standard ones are selling now at $1.07% 
to $1.10 up from previous lows and $6.75 
is now the bottom on tens. Poor growing 
conditions and reduced acreage in this 
area appear to be having an effect, 


BEANS—Orders from Chicago buyers 
for fancy beans are going begging as 
little or nothing can be found. The trade 
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should be ready and willing takers once 
the new pack makes an appearance. 
Standard cuts are in ample supply with 
the carryover being supplimented now 
with new beans from southern sources. 
Offerings out of the South at $1.05 and 
$1.10 for 303s are not uncommon but 
business is not rushing as buyers are 
taking standards only as needed. 


CORN—No change on this one as 
prices are still the same despite indica- 
tions they should be higher. Most can- 
ners with fancy corn in tens are hold- 
ing at $8.50 which is up from previous 
lows but fancy 303s are still selling at 
$1.35 for cream style and $1.40 for whole 
kernel. Extra standard ranges from 
$1.15 to $1.25 for 303s while standard 
grade is no longer offered from local 
sources, 


PEAS—The movement of canned peas 
from canner’s warehouses in Wisconsin 
has been good the past few months but 
there will still be a fairly good size 
carryover. Early June peas are due to 
start going into cans in Wisconsin dur- 
ing the month of June and a lot will de- 
pend on the weather from now on. Cer- 
tain sizes and grades of Alaska peas are 
growing a little short and standards of 
any description are very tight. Sweets 
appear to be more plentiful while prices 
are generally unchanged. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Those can- 
ners that still have catsup to sell are 
getting firmer ideas right along and ex- 
tra standard catsup today is held at a 
bottom of $1.50 for 14 oz. with tens at 
$9.50 and supplies are anything but 
plentiful. Puree in #1 tins is just about 
extinct insofar as Midwest canners are 
concerned and small unsold stocks are 
firmly held at $.95 to $1.00. Tens of 
1.045 are offered at $6.50. Juice is still 
in the doldrums with fancy goods offered 
at $1.90 to $2.10 for 46 oz. and $.95 to 
$1.10 for 2s. California production has 
been a headache for local canners the 
past few years and will effect the number 
of canners and acreage seriously this 
year. 


ASPARAGUS—tThis market remains 
very firm as Midwest canners are having 
their problems getting another pack into 
cans this year. Most of them are either 
off the market or are cautious sellers 
while the trade have been anxious buy- 
ers ever since prices were named. At 
present, fancy cuts and tips are held at 
$2.40 basis #300s and those canners 
with goods to sell are firm. 


RSP CHERRIES — As the new pack 
approaches, the industry still has some 
shelf size tins of water pack cherries to 
sell but tens are completely sold up. 
Currently, prices are quoted at $2.15 for 
303s and $2.25 for 2s although there has 
been some inclination on the part of cer- 
tain canners to shade these prices 
slightly, while other are withdrawn and 


MARKET NEWS 


still others asking as high as $2.30 for 
303’s and $2.45 for 2’s. Black sweet 7 
cherries and RSPs in syrup are both © 
sold up from Michigan sources with the | 
trade looking for additional supplies. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Shipments ‘ 
cf fruits from the West Coast are made 
up primarily now of goods being held | 
cn contracts as many of the desirable 
items are not available. Chicago buyers 
are finding it difficult to locate needed 
requirements of pears, cocktail, sweet 
cherries and prune plums. Shelf size 
pears of preferred counts are almost 
completely sold up and very few tens are 
offered with prices very firm on all sizes, 
Prune plums in tens cannot be found to 
fill orders now available although fancy 
2%s are still offered at $2.25 with 
choice at $2.10. Those buyers that do not 
have cocktail under cover with someone 
are also having their difficulties as Cali- 
fornia canners have little to offer on the 
open market. All of this makes it diffi- 
cult to make up and roll pool cars as 
euickly as conservative buyers would 
like but it does create an excellent posi. 
tion for canners coming into another 
pack. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steady Movement With Firming Price—Dry 
Beans Active—Bumper Peach Crop To Be 
Thinned—Apricot Crop Spotty—Large Pear 
Crop—Some Olives Short—Asparagus Deliv- 
eries Heavy—Tuna Firm. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 3, 1954 


THE SITUATION—The past month 
has been featured by an especially steady 
movement of almost everything in the 
"st of California and Pacific Coast 
canned fovds, with firming prices the 
general rule. Shipments have kept up 
especially well and inventories on but a 
comparatively few items are unwieldy. 
Cherries have been moving into the fresh 
markets in quantities of late and can- 
ring operations will soon be under wiy. 
The first shipments of apricots have been 
made and canning of this fruit will like- 
wise commence shortly. A decision has 
been reached on the destruction of part 
of the bumper cling peach crop, holding 
the canned output down to a quantity 
that can reasonably be expected to move. 
Canned spinach is being much more 
firmly held than when the packing season 
was on, with a steady movement. 


DRY BEANS —The California dry 
bean market has not been especially ac- 
tive of late, with canners and distribu- 
tors confining their purchases to rather 
small quantities. Small Whites seem to 
be commanding the most attention with 
sales at $11.35 to $11.50 per 100 pounds, 
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MARKET NEWS 


ov the highest in many months. Pinks 
move largely at about $8.50 and Black- 
eyes at $7.25. Planting is about 50 per- 
cent completed in the southern and cen- 
tral areas of the State, but is just get- 
tine under way in the northern section. 


PEACHES—California’s bumper cling 
peach crop is estimated at 630,000 tons, 
according to reports of the Cling Peach 
Advisory Board, or about 22 percent 
more than normal marketing require- 
ments. Accordingly, the board has recom- 
mended a 17 percent elimination of 
immature fruit by tree-pulling or green 
drop at this time, leaving 5 percent of 
the fruit subject to elimination by 
means of an additional green drop or 
by diversion to other than cannery pur- 
poses. Shipments out of cannery ware- 
houses have been quite heavy during the 
month, suggesting that the trade will 
go into the new crop year with smaller 
holdings than seemed likely only a short 
time ago. Prices remain without notice- 
able change. 


APRICOTS—The apricot crop is quite 
spotty, with some important districts 
g-owing this fruit almost exclusively for 
canning, showing little more than one- 
half a normal yield. Estimates range 
from 145,000 tons to 160,000 tons for 
the State, as a whole. Last year about 


230,000 tons were harvested. The canned 
fruit is being rather more firmly held 
than earlier in the season and sales of 
choice halves are reported during the 
week at $2.90 for No. 2%s and choice No. 
10s at $10.60. Standard No. 2% halves 
run a rather wide range in price, lists 
ranging from $2.35 to $2.55. 


PEARS—The California Bartlett pear 
crop promises to be a large one, with 
early estimates placing it at about 
285,000 tons. A feature of special inter- 


‘est to canners is that it promises to run 


to larger size and better formed fruit 
than last year. Inventories of canned 
stock on hand indicate that some sizes 
are in very light supply, with some can- 
ners sold out on No. 10s. Some sales of 
the latter have been reported of late at 
$13.60 for choice and $12.60 for standard. 


OLIVES — Stocks of canned ripe 
olives in first hands on April 1st were 
about 39 percent less than the beginning 
of the year and about 53 percent of this 
season’s pack has already been moved. 
Some sizes are in short supply and more 
and more the trade is accepting the idea 
of fewer sizes made possible by blending 
two or three sizes in containers. It is 
still too early to estimate the probable 
size of the 1954 crop as trees are still 
in bloom. Prices on the canned pack have 


ALL KINDS 


been largely without change since last 
December. A federal market order has 
been under discussion for some time, but 
it is considered doubtful that such a plan 
will be placed into effect. 


ASPARAGUS—Under the impetus of 
near-ideal weather conditions, de!iveries 
of asparagus to canners are running to 
larger quantities than had been antici- 
pated by some. The demand for early 
shipments because of depleted stocks in 
the hands of distributors has f-'len off 
and sales have also slackened somewhat. 
Prices generally fit in rather closely 
around $3.90 for green tipped and white 
in No. 2s for colossal, mammoth, large 
and mammoth-large, $4.65 for all green 
colossal, $4.55 for mammoth and $4.45 
for large. 


TUNA—tThe California pack of tuna 
in April amounted to 663,397 cases, 
against 730,252 cases for the correspond- 
ing month last year. However the output 
for the first four months of the year was 
2,367,394 cases against 1,742,066 cases 
for the corresponding period in 1953. 
Prices remain quite steble at £15.50 to 
$16.50 for No. % fancy white meat in 
advertised brands to $14.00-$15.00 for 
this item packed for private labe!. 


TOMATO 
HAMPERS 
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PAL CHL, 


: Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Phone 70744 Virginia 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.55 
Large 4.45 
4.10-4.15 
Cut Spears #10 16.00-16.50 


Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Col., Mam. Lg. 
Ungraded 
Cut Spears #10... on 

Midwest, Fey. Cuts & Tips” 


No. 300 2.40 
No. 10 16.25 
BEANS, StrINGLEsS, GrEEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., 8 oz. ........1.05-1.071% 
1.60-1.70 
No. 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., & 072. ........ .90-.95 
1.25-1.35 
No. 10 —— 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303 ........ 1.10-1.20 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., 3 sv. cut (nom) 303...1.85-1.95 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.55-1.65 
Std., Cut, No. 308................. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
NortTHWeEst—Blue Lake Futures 
Whole, Fey. Vert., 3 sv. No. 303....2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.82% 
Reg., 2 sv., No. 303 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 10 11.75 
4 sv., No. 10 11.25 
No. 303 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
4 sv., 8 oz. 1.10 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.85 
OZARKS 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 303....1.25-1.30 
Std. Cut Gr., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
TEXAS 
Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 308..........000 2.00 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 308........1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10..6.50-7.25 
Std. Cut., No. 308 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Pa., No. 303, Tiny Gr......... 2.60-2.70 
No. 808, Gm. GrP.......cccccosers 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 303, Med. Gr............... 2.00-2.10 
Midwest, Small Gr., 
No. 2.20 
2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s........ -90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 308 ..........0 -1,10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
No. 10 4.25-4.75 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... .90 
1.12%-1.15 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 303.............. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
Pa., Fey., Diced, 8 oz. ........ -75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 


Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 


No. 10 6.25 
CORN— 
EAst 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 
No. 10 10.00-10.25 
MO. BOB. 1.50 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 02z.. 
No. 10 9.00 
Bix. Std., No: BOS 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.35-1.40 
Bt., No. 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
St., No. 303 1.05-1.10 
6.00-6.50 


W.K. White, Fey., No. 303..1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 


C.S. White, Fey., No. 303....1.35-1.45 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02. 1.00 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

No. 303 1.15-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 

Std., No. 303 out 

C.B. Gold. Fey., 8 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 

Std., No. 303 out 

Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.65 

C.S. Fey., 8 oz. 1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 

PEAS 

MARYLAND ALASKAS 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Unagr., 8 75-.90 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., Ungr., No. 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 


New SWEETS 


No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ...... 1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MIpWEst ALASKAS 
No. 303 1.90 
1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
No. 303 1,.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MIpWEst SWEETS 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.25 
-97%-1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 808......cccssses 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
Ex, Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.25-1.30 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. . -85-.8746 
1.251.835 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 7.00 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 8 o2z......95-1.05 
No. 2% 2.20-2.40 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 9.75-10.50 
No. 8 Vac. pa 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..1.0214-1.07% 
1.20-1.40 
No. 10 3.85-4.75 
214’s 1.25-1.35 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 5.50 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308 ............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
Calif., Fey. (new pack), 
1.10-1.12%4 
1.45-1.55 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. St., No. 308......... 1.30-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.10-2.25 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
1.10-1.20 
No. 303 1.35-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Std., No. 1 (nom.). 1.07% -1.10 
No. 2% 2.00-2. 10 
6.75-7.25 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
BOd., Ne. BOB 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 308 1.22% 
Florida, Std., No. 303............ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
No. 303 ... ...Withdrawn 
withdrawn 
TOMATO CATSIUP 
No. 10 9.10-9.25 
Ind., Fey.,, 14 oz 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
6.10 
-10.50-12.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T.......... 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......006 95-1.00 
No. 10 6.50 
90-.95 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 8 1.05-1.10 
1.80-2.00 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
No. 10 Apples nom 
Calif. (gravensteins) Nominal 
APRICOTS 


9.25-9.50 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water No. 303........2.15-2,39 
No. 2 
No. 10 —~ 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.35 § 
No. 2% 3.85-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 © 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 24.04.25 
No. 10 .: 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.2214-2.35 
No. 2% 3.45-8.6) 
Choice, No. 2.12%)-2.17!, 
No. 2% 3.35-3.4 
12.75-13.00 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..1.75-1.8) 7 
.-10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 1.57%4-1.60 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
Std., No. 303 1,50 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 | 
Pie, No. 10 9.00-9.50 | 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2\......... 3.25-8.35 
PEARS 
Calif., No. 246, 3.80-3.90 
Choice 3.50-3.55 
Std. 3.30-8.35 
2.45-2.57% 
Choice 2.25-2.30 
td. 2.00 
No. 10 Fey 13.75 
13.50-13.60 
Std. 12.50-12.60 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 & 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 © 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11,80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........... 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
Ch., No. 2% 2.10 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.05-1.20 
46 oz. 2.35-2.55 
GRAPEFRUIT 
-87¥,,-1.00 
46 oz. 1,85-2.05 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 3.00-3.20 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1,20 
46 oz. 2.62% 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
90-1,00 
46 oz. 1.90-2.25 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 95 -1.10 
46 oz, 1,9()-2.10 
46 oz. 2.15-2.35 § 
No. 10 4.50-4,75 
FISH 
SALMON—Per CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 27.00 
17.00 
Medium, Red, No. 21.06 
Nom. 
4's 11.00 
Tall, Ne. Nom. 
14's 9.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil 7.50 
TUNA—PErR CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14's....15.50-16.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.25-15.00 
Chunks 11.50-13.00 


-10-3.25 
00-15.50 
| 
| 
| 
ine 
N 
Fey., 1 & 2 NO. 308 
Choice, No. 8522.90 


